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dwelling nation. It is hardly to be expected that fine animal 
painters will flourish in Paris, if we except such artists as Gerome, 
who often introduces a camel or a grayhound into his pictures, 
simply as accessories ; or Meissonnier and Detallie, who must, 
perforce, paint horses so long as military subjects engage their 
attention ; nor shall we look for them in other great centres of 
population. It is true Rosa Bonheur, as well as her sister Juliette, 
live near Paris ; but they keep a collection of the finest domestic 
animals money can buy, and visit various parts of Europe in search 
of studies. So, too, Mr. Edwin Forbes, who is a native of the city 
of New York, and from whom comes the pretty picture of a flock 
of sheep in spring time feeding upon a hill-side, which graces an- 
other page, has traveled extensively throughout the Union, and 
is familiar with many of the best stock farms in the country and 
their prize herds of cattle and sheep. If he elaborates his pic- 
tures in a city studio, .all the studies are made on the farms of 
New England or the Middle States. 

In Europe the best and most numerous painters of sheep and 
cattle are natives of Germany and Austria ; and from one of these 
German artists, Hofner, the reader will find herewith a spirited 
pastoral picture, showing much action, as the shepherd's dog for 
the moment forgets his trust and swiftly pursues a hare which has 
incautiously strayed into the flock. At the recent Exposition 
Universelle the German and Austrian contributors of pictures of 
sheep included J. Brendel of Weimar, P. Meyerheim of Berlin, 
and E. Schindler of Vienna, as well as many other artists who 
were represented by cattle pieces. Many pastoral pictures were 
contributed to the Centennial Exposition, the list of German and 
Austrian artists including E. Hallatz of Berlin, C. StefTeck of the 
same city, C. Seibels of Diisseldorf, W. Frey of Munich, J. Korn- 
beck of Stuttgart, Otto von Thoren of Austria, Ralph Ribarz of 
Vienna, and Gustavus Gaul of the same city. 

Collectors of fine paintings in New York are remarkably fond 
of sheep and cattle pictures, and we find in the private galleries 
of that city such works as the " The Prize Horse," by Franz 
Defregger of Munich ; " Sheep and Goats," by E. Verboeckhoven of 
Brussels ; " Cattle," by A. Braith of Munich ; " Animals at Rest," 
by the late T. S. Cooper, R. A., of London, and " Shepherd and 
his Flock," by Pollick Beta of Munich, owned by ex-Governor E. 
D. Morgan ; " Watching the Flock," by Edmond Tschaggeny of 
Brussels, and. "Cattle," by J. H. L. De Haas of the same city, 
belonging to Mr. Charles Stewart Smith ; " Cattle," by Brascaesat 
of Antwerp ; " Landscape and Cattle," by C. Troyon of Paris, 
and " Sheep," by Rosa Bonheur, in Mrs. Paran Stevens' collec- 
tion ; " Landscape with Cattle," by E. Von Marcke of Paris, 
owned by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, as well as similar pieces 
by the same celebrated artists in the galleries belonging to Mr. 
Robert L. Cutting, Mr. D. H. McAlpine, Mr. Samuel Hawk, 
Mr. Thomas B. Musgrave, Mr. H. G. Marquand, Mr. David Dudley 
Field, Jr., Judge Henry Hilton, Mr. Marshall O. Roberts and 
many others. 

Mr. Edwin Forbes was born in New York City in 1839, an d at 
the early age of eighteen years began the study of art, devoting 
himself to animal painting. He became a pupil of A. F. Tait in 
1859, Dut at tne breaking out of the civil war he joined the Army 
of the Potomac as a special artist for an illustrated paper. On his 
return to New York he painted the " Lull in the Fight," a scene 
in the Battle of the Wilderness, which was exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy. He has painted several war scenes, but at the 
present time is engaged upon landscapes and cattle pieces. In 
1877 he was elected an honorary member of the London Etching 
Club. He has published an extensive series of copperplate etch- 
ings, called "Life Studies of the Great Army," the first proofs of 
which are in the War Office at Washington. 



LE NARGHILE. 

THE Orient appears to be the eternal inspiration of those who 
love color. Like many of his brother artists, M. Louis Leloir seeks 
for the subjects of his pictures in those eastern lands, where the 
sun is intense and the inhabitants are fond of bright stuffs and 
rich jewels. Whether the model for " Le Narghile " was an oda- 
lisque or a sultana, it matters not ; she is a native of the country 
of the sun, and the artist has been charmed with the richness of 
her costume and the 'brilliancy of her trinkets. No engraving is 



powerful enough to give all the different shades of the skirt which 
supports the light and gossamer chemisette, the reflex of the vel- 
vet, or the sheen of the tunic ; but this one is an admirable work of 
art, and in the light of the controversy now being carried on by a 
couple of magazines in this country, regarding " Art in Engraving 
on Wood," is worthy the attention of the connossieur. In this 
beautiful picture the figure stands out in good relief from the 
delicate and soft background ; there is a feeling of flesh in the 
dimpled cheeks ; the sense of hair is indicated ; and the texture 
of the different costumes is so well represented there is no mis- 
taking muslin for velvet, or embroidered silk for plain satin. Mr. 
W. J. Linton, in an article contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, 
severely and justly criticises the so-called "new departure" in 
engraving which at the present time finds so much favor with 
certain popular illustrated monthlies. He pertinently asks : 
" Why give the same value to the background — which is nothing, 
a formless void without intention — as to the features ? Why no 
difference between the texture of the coat and the texture of the 
cheek ?" Writing of the portraits of such men as Emerson, 
Bryant and Longfellow, which one of these magazines has pub- 
lished, Mr. Linton says : " The heads look as if carved out of 
wood, or patted into shape in butter ; no drawing fairly made 
out, but all indistinct, hidden under a minuteness of weakest line 
that muddies everything ; coats and neckties (of the same mate- 
rial, of course) and eyes and hair and background of one uniform 
texture ; an unmeaning scribble in the background defined most 
carefully, while markings on the brows were indefinite and 
slurred." Such engraving is " altogether bad," and in marked 
contrast with " Le Narghile," where the background keeps its 
place ; the hair iooks like hair ; the flesh is flesh ; the delicacy of 
the dress is in good taste, with excellent texture and the folds 
nicely drawn. More than all this, the engraving represents the 
sentiment of the painting — tells the story intended to be con- 
veyed by the artist. The narghile, or Turkish pipe, at the foot 
of this enchanting beauty, has furnished the soothing narcotic 
which enables her to stand the image of the immobile Orient, 
while she dreams of the absent lover, or abandons herself to fan- 
ciful thoughts regarding the future, or cherishes some pet scheme. 
In any event, we have before us an illustration of the power which 
exists in M. Leloir's palette. 

At the Exposition Universelle M. Leloir exhibited a number 
of pictures, including " Tentation," from the salon of 1869; " Un 
Bapteme," from the salon of 1873 ; " Pecheurs du Treport," be- 
longing to the Count de Turenne ; "Le Favori" and " Le Repos." 
He was born in Paris and comes of an artistic family, his father, 
Jean Baptiste Auguste Leloir, being an eminent artist and a Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor, who was educated at the School of 
Fine Arts and was also a pupil of Picot. Louis Leloir is a pupil 
of his father, and has also reached the distinction of a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, which was awarded him in 1876. He 
received medals in 1864, 1868 and 1870. He has a brother, Mau- 
rice Leloir, who won a medal of the third class in 1878. Among 
the pictures by this artist owned in this country are the "Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony," a canvas 28 by 39 inches, formerly in the 
John Taylor Johnston collection, which sold for $2,100 ; the " Fete 
Day," from the Salon of 1875, owned by Mr. O. D. Munn, and 
"The Slave," from the Salon of 1874, owned by Mr. James W. 
Bell. Of the "Fete Day" picture a critic has said : "The bour- 
geois tone of the flower market does not intrude on this graceful 
and beautifully-painted canvas. The procession going in some 
little state to grandpapa's chair is ably managed, and the contrast 
between the grandfather's warm kiss and the stolid look of the 
youngest grandchild is delicate. The old butler behind the 
seignorial chair directs the attention by his look of suppressed 
glee to the meeting of old age and youth." 

When the large and powerful picture of "The Slave," by Le- 
loir, was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition in .aid of the Society of 
Decorative Art, held in New York City in 1878, it divided the at- 
tention of the public and the critics with Fortuny's portrait of a 
"Spanish Lady." The subject was painfully dramatic ; the exe- 
cution beyond praise. In brief, it represented a nearly nude and 
despairing white woman crouching on a rich Turkish rug at 
the foot of a divan, piled with gorgeous stuffs, in the midst of 
which sat an ugly, black and sensual Moor. The long stem of the 
narghile he had been smoking twisted over the cushions with 
serpentine sinuosity, and his right hand rested upon a murderous- 
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looking whip of raw hide. No one could look at the picture 
without a feeling of manly disgust ; and yet, such was the power 
with which the artist had wrought, it possessed a horrible fasci- 
nation. The female figure in the foreground was in a high light, 
while the coarse visage of the Moor grinned from the background 
like a demon's. All the awful realities of the situation were given 
with so much verisimilitude, the picture once seen could never be 
forgotten. — Fuller -Walker. 



FALLS OF MONTMORENCY. 

One of the chief attractions of the tourist to the province of 
Quebec is the Falls of Montmorency, eight miles below the town. 
These are formed by the waters of the Montmorency River, a 
small stream which rises in Snow Lake and flows south into the 
St. Lawrence River. Near its mouth it falls perpendicularly two 
hundred and fifty feet, with a width of fifty feet, making a beau- 
tiful and celebrated cataract. A cone of ice is formed every 
winter below the falls, and sometimes attains the height of two 
hundred feet, presenting a remarkable and brilliant appearance, 
especially when glistening in the sunlight. 

The scenery in the vicinity of these falls and the neighboring 
city of Quebec has been the theme of general eulogy. The ma- 
jestic appearance of Cape Diamond and the fortifications; the 
cupolas and minarets, like those of an Eastern city, blazing and 
sparkling in the sun ; the loveliness of the panorama ; the noble 
basin, like a sheet of purest silver, in which might ride with safety 
a hundred sail of the line ; the graceful meandering of the river 
St. Charles ; the numerous village spires on either side of the St. 
Lawrence ; the fertile fields dotted with innumerable cottages; 
the distant Falls of Montmorency pouring down a flood of water 
from an immense height ; the park-like scenery of Point Levi ; 
the beauteous Isle of Orleans ; and, more distant still, the frown- 
ing Cap Tourment and the lofty range of purple mountains of the 
most picturesque forms which bound the prospect, unite to make 
a coup d'ceil which is scarcely to be surpassed in any part of the 
world. There is much of 'historical interest in the vicinity of the 
Falls of Montmorency for both Americans and Canadians. Jacques 
Cartier, who visited the spot three centuries ago, gave the name 
of St. Lawrence to the great gulf and river which he ascended, 
in honor of the saint whose feast is celebrated on the 10th of 
August, the day he entered it. Before this time the St. Lawrence 
was known as the River of Canada. It was on the 3d of July, 
1608, that Samuel de Champlain, after whom our own Lake 
Champlain is named, founded the city of Quebec as the capital 
of New France. The Indians gave the spot the name of Quebeio, 
or Quelibec, which in the Algonquin and Abenoki tongues means 
" a narrowing in," because the St. Lawrence narrows to a mile 
wide, while below the Isle of Orleans it is from four to five 
leagues in width. The remains of Champlain were buried in an 
ancient cemetery, in a vault at the foot of the stairs called Little 
Champlain Street, in Quebec, and it is a curious fact that when 
search was made for them in 1866, by a couple of abbes, they 
were overwhelmed with disappointment to find that, ten years be- 
fore, the new water-works had run directly through the vault ! 
The bones of Champlain and others were collected and thrown 
into a box ; this was buried in some unknown portion of the 
churchyard of the parish church, and to this day they have not 
been discovered. 

The falls, of which we have such a charming representation, 
were named in honor of Marshal de Montmorenci, who became 
Viceroy of New France in 1620. This was the surname of an 
illustrious French family traced back as far as 950 to Bouchard, 
time of Edred, King of England. Henri Montmorenci was sixteen 
years of age when he became Viceroy of Canada ; at the age of 
thirty-seven he was executed by the order of Richelieu. It was 
in the vicinity of the Falls of Montmorency that a severe battle 
occurred between Gen. Wolfe and Gen. Montcalm, at the time of 
the siege of Quebec," when Wolfe was obliged to withdraw, leav- 
ing the French in their intrenchments. This so discouraged the 
gallant Wolfe, that he planned the attack upon Quebec which 
was such a brilliant success, but in which he lost his life and won 
immortal fame. When the remains of this youthful hero reached 
England the nation went into mourning and gave them a military 
funeral second only to that given the Prince Imperial in our day. 



LA.CCOUCHEE. 

At the Paris Salon for 1879 one of the most important 
exhibitions was made by M. Duez, in a series of three pictures 
illustrating the 4t Legend of St. Cuthbert, the Archbishop of 
Lindisfarne," which proved to be a modern interpretation of re- 
ligious art, as notable an occurrence for the artist as it was a 
surprise and revelation for the public. M. Duez was already 
highly esteemed by the connoisseurs, and the critics have fol- 
lowed with interest his progress and development for several 
years. From the day this artist exhibited, in 1874, his picture of 
" Splendeur et Misere," contrasting a loudly dressed girl with a 
poor, old, wrinkled maiden lady, it has been acknowledged that 
he possessed the true genius of an artist. This year he has been 
awarded a medal of the first class, and his name is mentioned as 
one of the new Chevaliers of the Legion of Honor. The three 
pictures which have brought the artist these honors illustrate dif- 
ferent scenes in the life of the happy archbishop. In the first, 
Cuthbert, young and watching his flock, sees ascending to heaven 
the luminous soul of St. Rodan, who has just died. In the second 
picture Cuthbert, who is now a man in middle life, is sowing seed. 
The birds of the air come and fly away with it, and he asks them 
why they take the fruit of his labor. In the last of the series he 
is an archbishop in full robes, accompanied by a boy, who, point- 
ing to an eagle high in the air, says : " If God will, this eagle 
shall fetch us food." Whereupon the eagle dips down into the 
sea, and comes flying toward them with a fish in its claws. 

M. Duez has long been recognized as the painter of elegant 
and dainty life at the seaside and on the bright beaches of the 
watering places of France. To the Salon of 1878 he sent two 
canvases of exquisite workmanship — " L'Accouchee " and " Le 
Chemin Difficile dans les Moulieres de Villerville." The first of 
these, so delicately reproduced for our columns, takes one to the 
coast in any corner of Brittany or Normandy, places dear to all 
Parisians. In the garden of a cozy villa sits a young mother 
dressed in white, reclining upon a garden sofa, or chaise longue, 
enjoying the fresh sea air and the view of the calm ocean for the 
first time since the birth of her first born, A Sister of Charity, 
clad in sombre garments, holds upon her knees the sleeping 
infant, its face covered with a thin vail, its white robe falling 
toward the ground in long folds. The bright green verdure of 
summer time surrounds and separates this interesting group from 
the boundless and tranquil sea. Fresh, bright air fills the picture ; 
not the heavy gray atmosphere of the impressionists, but the 
transparent air of nature, bathing the respiring figures and im- 
parting new life. The general tone of this picture is subdued, yet 
it is full of riches in harmony with the quiet and sober subject. 
The work has been called "an arrangement in white," and is 
considered a marvel in painting, from the innumerable shades of 
white arranged side by side, each independent of the other. The 
white cap against the white pillow-case; the white ruff of lace 
against the pale complexion of the face and neck of the mother ; 
the white fichu in contrast with the white dress ; the hand and 
arm half buried in the fluffy white lap robe ; the intense white of 
the religious sister's starched cap and cape ; and the whole series 
of whites which form the pelisse, vail and robe of the infant, have 
been painted with a skill which excites wonder and admiration. 
M. Duez searches for effects, and knows well how to arrange his 
groups against an intense background, beyond which he allows 
us to look out upon the illimitable. This work is regarded as one 
of his best inspirations, and in its execution he achieved a com- 
plete success. In " Le Chemin Difficile-" etc., exhibited at the 
same time, there was a pretty little Parisienne in a rose-colored 
dress, who had lost her way in the black forest of Villerville — 
another opportunity for striking contrasts, so much admired, which 
the artist fully improved. 

Another picture of watering-place life in France by M. Duez 
is called " The end of October," showing a group of two women, 
a boy and a young lady at the end of a jetty or pier, enjoying the 
breeze and watching the ships go by. The figures in this work 
are not merely portraits of some unknown individuals, but types 
of the life and individuality characteristic of the place— the real 
young wife who visits the coast with her children. The attitude 
of the young lady leaning against the balustrade of the jetty is 
graceful and natural, without affectation, and her form shows a 
particular elegance, although robed in the modern gown. The 
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tone of this work is intense, but just ; the laces, the folds, the 
accessories, are all relevant, and denote rapid and exact observa- 
tion on the part of the artist. There is a hint in these pictures 
for American artists who may be in search of subjects ; for surely 
there are plenty of similar scenes in this country, with the great 
piers at Manhattan Beach and Long Branch, the country villas 
on the coast at Newport, the groups on the piazzas of Saratoga, 
White Mountain and Cape May hotels. 

■;:... : As a portrait painter M. Duez is classed with MM. Chaplin, 
Hirsch and Armand Gautier. His full name is Ernest Ange Duez 
and he was born in Paris, where he became a pupil of the cele- 
brated Isidore Alex. Augustin Pils. He received a medal of the 
third class in 1874. —Fuller -Walker. 



MORNING. 



NOTHING is better than a night of sweet, unconscious sleep, 
followed by a beautiful morning. Renewed in body and mind, 
one hastens to open the window, throw back the shutters, inhale 
the fresh air, and feel the gentle breezes of coming dawn fan the 
cheeks. The light of the sun brightens the eyes and warms the 
hands and face. New life comes with the new day, and the mira- 
cle of existence is repeated every twenty-four hours. Such is the 
story Prof. Carl Becker tells so prettily and effectively in his 
pleasing picture called " Morning." The charming young brunette 
is up with the lark, and questioning the heavens. They are blue 
and the day will be fine. The antique-sculptured walls of the 



